enlisted and extended their terms of service at
about the same rates, 21.1 percent among men and
19.4 percent among women. But women had a
much higher rate than men for "all other separa-
tions," which included pregnancy and parenthood
(24.5 percent vs. 8.5 percent for men), whereas
misconduct and undesirable, dishonorable, or bad
conduct discharges were much higher for men (8.7
percent vs. 1.7 percent for women).

In terms of overall expenses, each woman cost
the Navy an average of $853 less than if a substi-
tute man had been enlisted. By category, the break-
down in costs for the 1975 cohort was as follows;
dependents, including housing, medical, and travel
costs, $1,414 per man and $960 per woman; un-
authorized absences and desertions, $189 per man
and $27 per woman; medical inpatient care, $624
per man and $1,281 per woman; and recruiting,
$1,769 for each man, $875 for each woman. For
the 5,984 women who enlisted in 1975, overall sav-
ings to the Navy were $5,104,352. On balance, at-
trition among women was somewhat higher than
among men, but the lower cost of their initial
recruitment offset any loss this difference
represented.

Cost effectiveness implications

Results of this study indicate that enlisted Navy
women in the 1975 cohort tend to be more cost ef-
fective than men for the variables considered. On
the average, they have fewer dependents than men
and, therefore, represent considerable savings to
the organization in dependent-related costs. Also
associated with such savings is the fact that more
than half of all married military women are mar-
ried to military men. Dual-career couples share ex-
penses for dependents and, thus, the Navy is
spared dependent expenses for one spouse,

As reported above, costs associated with un-
authorized absenteeism are seven times greater for
men than women, while costs for women's hos-
pital care exceed those for men by almost twice
as much, Perhaps as important as the monetary
losses involved are the effects of absenteeism on
military readiness and on the morale of fellow crew
members, who must do both their own work and
that of those absent. At least one ship, according to

Virginia Adams, writing in Psychology Today,
recently was unable to leave port for sea duty
because of a shortage of personnel, many of whom
were absent without leave." Adams also observed
that the absence of women due to illness often pro-
voked complaints about malingering from co-
workers.

Clearly, the hospitalization rate for pregnancy-
related conditions among women is considerably
higher than the rate for any specific category
among men. However, almost half the pregnancy-
related hospitalizations in the 1975 cohort were for
abortions, which, since October 1978, may no
longer be performed in military hospitals because
of a court ruling forbidding expenditure of federal
funds for elective abortions. Thus, prorated hospi-
talization costs for women enlisting after that date
are probably much lower than those reported in
this analysis. Hospitalization rates for injury-
related conditions, on the other hand, are much
higher for men than women. As the 1975 cohort
matures, total hospitalization rates for women will
likely decrease to about half those reported during
a first enlistment, if hospitalization rates for this
cohort correspond to trends noted in other re-
search.7 Also reported in that research is the find-
ing that men's injury-related hospitalizations
decline with age, while their admissions for alco-
holism increase substantially. Rates for alcoholism-
related admissions among women tend, to decline
across age groups.

The attrition rate of women enlisting in 1975 was
somewhat higher than the corresponding rate for
men. However, almost equal proportions of men
and women stayed in the Navy beyond first-term
enlistment (21.1 percent and 19.4 percent, respec-
tively), Thus, the commitment of women to a
career in the Navy paralleled that of men, as has
been reported elsewhere for a subsample of this
population.8

Recruiting costs for male high school graduates
in mental group categories I to III represent a
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